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ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY CHURCH.* 
Every one to whom the name of St. Alban’s 
is familiar, must be aware of the celebrity of 
its ancient Abbey Church. The town and 
its vicinity are fraught with = 
associations of the 


me which, before the 
pig genre Mage pote: 
the residence of British princes. The 


eam preay however, 

row of the city: its 

_ hess led to its insecurity. 
cupants of. Britain disgraced their 


poe cruel = Bitons, who, ; 
Bag t among the who, under their 


--ed, 
be @ principal ‘Roman a, airing Eq 
clesian persecution, a. ». wi 
an eminent citizen, is said to have suffered 
martyrdom -here. In his honour a monas- 
yer 0 iin ny wan red 
php A akg \oaage 
After various .revolutions, - this vast 
fell into decay, bathe a. ents 
three around the’ 


to be 5,200 feet in length, and 3,000 feet i 
breadth; many vast fragments of the Roman 


The. 
materials for the, , building of a 
after the Norman.Conquest. The foundetion 
was, indeed, a splendid one, and accordi 
the sooner attracted the iconoclasts of 


tent of 10/. which last = age de aad Se in 1684, 
redeemed for 2002 . 
considerably during the Pichaieaiery oon war 


bd ae nee oe Chureh, in con- 
with. « Part Il. will be 


nexion 
found in vol iii. of Mirror, with a passing notice 
“ofthe building. 


oy 
one 
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from the prisoners confined in: it, _ from 


the rapacity of the Parliamentary troops. 
Yet, it withstood the attacks of “fanaticion 


of: 

Partial and pi y 
to time, unnoticed ; tilkat length the crash | : 
of an extensive accident awakened the’ People : * 
of the county, and of the British nation, from 

their apathy: on Fe 3, 1832, a part of. 


and its fall did considerable inju jury. . This 
accident drew the attention of the public to _ 
the dilapidated state of the whole building ;_ 
eee, le were held, hap the ‘tnd th A 
clergy, try 0 county, 

alone of! ancient we ae hout . the 
country, open hands te 
aid the Pore. oerting of this ctacabte piled le 
Funds have been raised for this noble object; _ 
the execution of which has been en’ 

to Mr. L. N. Cottingham, the architect, when! “, 
experience in the restoration and repair of yy 
English buildings; is shown in 


l, onthe south-west side, fell down, | 


oe 


popes 


contentions o! York and Lancaster, 
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ie referred to a very remote period, and, from 
the imperishable nature of the materials with 


introduced, are in the costume of the fifteenth 


psa 


“ It only remains to state, that although: 
this view exhibits specimens of our ancient 
architecture during the A » Nor- 
man, and all the glorious ish ages, 
it conveys but an imperfeet idea of this truly: 

i structure. But we trust enough 
length; is exhibited to excite the feelings of 
all the admirers of our anci 


apel, 
adjoining, in the form of the letter T, 


pro 
_ manship; from which William of Wykham 


his plan for the chapel of New 
and was afterwards followed by 
and Waynflete in their beautiful 
Souls and The and 
ing of the Norman lantern, 
ut; from ite win- 
light is thtown upon 
and massive piers. 


that the accompa- 
Church was after a 
Mr. Cottingham ; the only 
upper part of the stairense 
the English chronicler, 


was abbot of St. Alban’s, and librariay to Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester. He died in 1464. 
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THE ORGAN OF ROTTERDAM CA- 
" THEDRAL. 


‘ + (To the Editor.) 

. In No.-616 of The Mirror, you have given 
an engraving of part of Rotterdam, together 
with an interesting, condensed description of 
the city itself; not omitting the old cathedral 
of St. rence, which towers above a pic- 
t ue group of houses, as seen from the 
Kolk, a small harbour near the centre of the 
town. 


seme > you will admit a farther short 
notice of this building, chiefly in relation to 
the fine organ it contains, and of which I 
cherish some pleasing reminiscences. We 
arrived at Rotterdam, in the steamer from 
London, eae afternoon dao a 
we had ci our Inggage t the 
eustom-house, the office for which is in the 
courtyard of the Hotel des Pays Bas, (a 
first-rate inn, also convenient from its situa- 
tion on the Bogmbtjes opposite the landing- 
place,) and dined at the table @héte, we 
proceeded. in the dusk of the evening to take 
a nearer survey of the Cathedral; its massive, 
venerable tower having interested us while 
we ascended the river, by forming a solemn 
background to the very pretty, cheerful ap- 
— of that part of the aie, which first 
opened upon ‘us. 

On iio it we were gratified by hear- 
ing from within, the full voices of the congre- 
gation, accompanied by the rich tones-of the 
organ, pouring forth the notes of mody ; 
with the same enthusiasm of united effort 
which characterizes the zealous presbyterians 
of Scotland, but at the same time with a 
Dutch methodical modulation of harmony, to 
which our worthy northern brethren are fre- 
quently inattentive.* It showed an amiable 
as well as devotional feeling, that the people 
who happened to be standing outside, or 
passing by, took up the strain with unob- 
trusive propriety. though the church was 
crowded, we obtained admittance; but had 
scarcely time to admire the sound, size, and 
elegance of the organ, before the psalm 
ceased; and after a short prayer the assembly 
rapidly dispersed. An extinguisher was 
successively applied to the lights of a large, 

ing chandelier, suspended from the 
centre of the roof, illuminating the gloomy 
grandeur the columns and arches of the lofty 

° ic of an Edi h cor 
Ping sponr yoy ~ 9-3 of an Ttelise Sedeire » a 
to elicit a somewhat profane criticism, too well 
known to be ed; but the effect is far from 
inharmonious when ,u 


es by distance made more 
undee’s wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive martyrs worthy of the name.” | 


fabric as well as the richly sculptured brass 
screen and gates, and the marble monuments 
against the walls. We were desirous to 
hear and‘ see more of the " this was 
a deviation from ity could not be 
permitted ; although we discovered that on 
the morrow we might have an express per- 
ponent ot Rok art Oh 
the usual compliment of a sum equi it to 
about fifteen shillmgs English. 


Arrangements we 
the treat we experienced su 


pectations. We were entertained for upwards 
of an hour with the organist’s choicest mor. 
ceauz, amongst which were a storm-concerto 
, such subjects being usually 
adequate scope to the capa- 
bilities of the instrument. In the former, 
= effect of the — commencing very 
istant and approaching, was 
culiarly sikegs in the latter there eos 
a vast combination of martial sounds increa- 
— the loud booming of artillery. The 
performance altogether was extremely inte- 
resting, and occasionally sublime—it appear- 
ed to exceed the combined effect of a well- 
lated full orchestra; and we were parti- 
arly delighted with the exquisite sweetness 
of the softer tones, which broke upon the 
ear like the gentlest murmurings of fairy 
music, or — what is kindred thereto, the 
wizard Paganini’s fiddle—so delicate and 
attenuated, as to su the quotation, 
“there’s not a sound lives betwixt it and 
silence.” 

The above is but an attempt to give some 
idea of the vast power of this noble instru- 
ment :—Its construction was commenced 
above 30 years ago, and it is said still to be 
in some degree unfinished:. The intention 
was that it should eclipse the celebrated 
organ at Haarlem, to which, indeed; the 
good people of Rotterdam are supposed to 
prefer it; but, neither in size nor power does 
it approach that splendid instrument, which, 
I believe, still stands unrivalled} °° 

In the article already referred to, you have 
noticed the extensive view from the of 
the tower, which embraces nearly the 
of South Holland. The pretty city below, 
free from smoke, was marked out like a 
while a few miles up the river the 
town of Dordt, so often painted by the Dutch 
masters, formed a prominent object; 
Scheidam, Delft, the Hague, Haarlem, 
Gouda, &c. were more or less to be traced by 
their lofty towers and steeples, which may 
be considered the mountains of this flat 
country. Besides the windings of the Meuse, 


us, aud were 
ion of a visit to the H 


organ. 
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(veally the main stream of the Rhiue, although 
the name follows another course,) and the 
emaller-lines of water intersecting the land 
in all directions, we discerned several lake- 
like patches, produced, we were told, in 
the cavities from whence peat had been dug 


for fuel, and ly the remains of inunda- 
i ing up of the scenery abounds 
indmills, and ar: 

. G. 


tions. The 
in green fields, trees, w 





AnecYote Gallery. 


KOSCIUSKO. 

Ir was at Peackwola; where Kosciusko await- 
ed the Russian and Prussian armies in their 
advance against Warsaw, that one of his 
brothers in arms, and who has recorded the 
events of this portion of his glorious career, 
found him sleeping upon straw. The picture 
he draws of this great man in his camp, is 
an yg «oo of the hero who upheld 
the fate of Poland. “ We ,” says 
Count Oginski, “ from Kosciusko’s tent to a 
table pre under some trees. The frugal 
repast which we made here, among about a 
dozen guests, will never be effaced from my 
memory. The presence of this t man, 
who has excited the admiration of all Europe, 
who was the terror of his enemies, and the 
idol of his nation; who, raised to the rank 
of Dictator, had no ambition but to serve his 
country, and to fight for it; who always pre- 
served an unassuming, affable, aud mild de- 
meanour; who never wore any distinguishing 
mark of the supreme authority with which he 
was invested; who was contented with a 
surtout. of coarse, cloth; and whose 
table,was as plainly furnished as that of a 
subaltern officer, could not fail to awaken in 
me every sentiment of esteem, admiration and 
veneration, which I have sincerely felt fur 
him at every period of my life.” 
.. The following account of this hero is from 
the “ Reminiscences” of a gentleman :—“ I 
think it was about the mone of the year 
1796, when my esteemed friend, Mr. Bush, 
of Great Ormond-street, informed me that 
the Polish patriot, Kosciusko, had ar- 
ri at Sabloniere’s. Hotel, in Leicester 
Square. I presented myself on the followi: 
porning (Sunday) to that hero. I foun 

im reclining on a sofa, dressed in black 
velvet, a bandage over his forehead, much 
emaciated, and unable to rise without assist- 
ance, but his eyes were full of fire and intelli- 
gence. He ‘entered familiarly into conver- 
ee me aes oom from the 
most artists o! > icularly a 
drawing by Mr. West. He tad ame his she 
in town was limited by the members of 
Government, and that many of the nobility 
and members of the ition had visited 
him that morning, particularly the Duke of 


Bedford and Mr. Fox. Twenty after- 
wards, at the pressing invitation of Mr. West, 
I visited his gallery, where my eye was ar- 
wnt tabi picture of Kosciusko. ‘ This is 
Kosciusko, said I. .‘ How do you know 
that?’ said the President, ‘ for you were © 
never here and the painting has never 
been out of the premises.’ I related, then, 
my interview with Kosciusko. Mr. West 
made.a long pause; and addressed my wife, 
who was present, with peculiar emphasis, in 
nearly the following words :—‘ Your husband, 
Madam, has made that picture of great value 
to me. I painted it some years after I saw 
the General, merely from recollection, having 
made no sketch at the time.: I have strong 
reasons for recollecting my. interview with 
Kosciusko, Beyond the pleasure of seeing 
that truly great man, my mind was filled 
with admiration on witnessing the approach 
and salutation of the Duke of Bedford. I 
had not, until that moment, a perfect netion 
of masculine beauty, softened "oe soul.’ ” 
. G. C. 


BUONAPARTIANA. 


Mavame Letitia Buonaparte,who was en- 
riched by the gifts of her son, and still more 
by her own economy and the prudent man- 
agement of her fortune, (says a recent writer,) 
never seriously assumed the ew 
which unexpected events assigned to her. 
When she has been urged to increase her 
household establishment, I have ro Sap 
heard her say, .“ I must be economical; one 
day or other all these kings will be coming 
te ask me for a dinner, and I must 

so as to have something to o give them.” 

was one of the most beautiful women of her 
time; and Canova’s fine statue, which repre- 
sents her in the costume of Agrippina, con- 
veys a perfect idea of her dignified figure, 
and her noble and serene countenance. I 
saw her many. years ago at Marseilles, in the 
midst of her children, and on ae 
thing in the interesting group which : 

to r the cabin destiny that 
awaited them. Her two daughters, Bouline 
and Caroline, afterwards, Princess of Bor- 
ghese and Queen of Naples, were beautiful 
creatures ; the former was then only fifteen, 
and the latter between twelve and thirteen. 
Elize, who bore on her feminine shoulders 
the head and countenance of her immortal 
brother, was distinguished for her vivacious 
and commanding expression. Lucien, who 
was then in the commissariat, just mar- 
ried the daughter of a wealthy innkeeper at 
St. Maximine. His wife was a very inte- 
resting woman, and was a model of virtue 
and -e conduct. Joseph was absent, 
and Louis and Jerome at coll At: this 
time Napoleon arrived to take command 
of the army of Jtaly. He was extremely 
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thin ; his hollow cheeks were overhung with 
flowing curls, then denominated oreziles de 
chien. His uniform was ill- 
long skirts of his coat agains 
tek ee eons Saree 
and his presence altogether occu- 
sioned no little dissatisfaction among a divi- 
sion of 12,000 men, whom I saw him com- 
mand on the plain of St. Michael. A few 
weeks elapsed, and the hero a hun- 
dred times r than he shown him- 
self at the of his career, when he raised 
the formidable battery which delivered Tou- 
lon. I shall never that on the day of 
that review I had the honour of dining with 
him. He took me to the theatre, from 
the theatre we adjourned to the Hotel Beau- 
vecin, where he put up. On enteriag his 
chamber, he went to bed, ordered a bowl of 


with a pencil, jit names were 

marked down a sum of money to be given to 
each. They were then dismissed, and she 
declared thaj she had done with the world ; 
and requested water. She washed her hands 
and laid down upon her pillow. Her atten- 
dants found her dead, with her hand under 
her head, and 

She had some 


punch to be brought, and he read to me and and 


a friend who accompanied me, several pas- 
sages from some papers which contained his 
plan of campaign. His plan terminated with 


the following remarkable sentence: “Finally, . 


to beat the enemy for the last time, and to 

conclude peace under the walls of astonished 

pice i by looked at him with a smile, 
whic: have 

self, for his glori me 


this tragedy ; and then he spent then ia 
creating a new Tartar, and the ave 
character for him. Ht happened that every 
‘morning, the part which had been written 
during the night was lost aad condemned, 
and the unfortunate poet had to commence 
his task over again. The- fature- conqueror 
of Haly and Reypt laughed like a child at 
this repeated mystification. 

Mapams Letrr1a BuonaParrs, the even- 


regretted for what she could do; not lamented 
by any ene for what she had done. 


Napoleon, by his will, made.at St. Helena, 
top te hin one, he arms, which he thus de- 
scribed :—* My y Tay sword, 
sabes of Soblesky, soy poniash 2p cutienn 
, ponjard, -my- 
&c.” Messrs. Berta, Marehand, and 
other companions of Napoleon's exile, were 
appointed depositaries, and were to transmit 
the — deposited im. their hands to the 
son of _ on his attaiming the age of 
sixteen. When young Napoleon became of 
age, he was labouring under a mortal disease, 
and died before he could reeeive his father’s 
legacy: The objects are still in the hands of 
the depositaries, who have ht proper to 
take counsel’s opinion as to what they are 
to do, in order to be] i from 
ibility. M. Patorny, an advocate of 


ing preceding her death, ealled together all her family 


household.—She was supported on white 
velvet pillows; her bed was crimson damask, 
aud in the centre hung a crewn 
with flowers. The whole of the 


Sige ph Be T 


‘When m is ror of Prance he 
pn orp ay 
ealled. Colonel ley. to: her bed side ; he 
had attended: her in- all her fartuacs, and, 


‘apoleon i 
and that the. State has:a right to claun 
CRE A WR mem ee am 
.G.c. 
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tion, rolling on, as would seem, with t 
velocity, while in point of fact there Ci 
eurrent whatever. We have never met with 
asatisfactory explanation of this extraordi 
eee but it is so well descri - 
with some exaggeration, by the 
writer Yo the Port Admirai,* that we shall 
quote the passage.— ly Review. 
. “ A brilliant-glare of light was-observed to 
gleam forth from that part of the heavens 
where the brig was last observed to be. It 
was not lightning, so much as a dazzling 
and splendid coruscation. This had scarcely 
passed away, when a low, hollow murmur was 
faintly distinguished—the ear at first doubted 
whether it was a sound or a deception. Then 
* it grew louder, resembling the distant roar of 
surf on a lee-shore. With terror in their 
countenances the men eyed one another, 
involuntarily and simultaneously exclaiming, 
“ Breakers!” But again, they were distant 
- from any land—the noise increased, while 
the = from whence it came exhibited a 
bright light, distinguishable through which 
was for a moment beheld the black speck of 
the brig. The ocean seemed to be on fire; 
the tumult increased ; the long line of vivid 
light on the distant horizon rapidly approached 
with supernatural swiftness; the agitated 
surface of the waters, lashed into fury, seemed 
Mote appropriate to Pandemonium than our 
globe,—the sailors looked aloft to the canvass, 
expecting to see the close-reefed top-sails 
blown out of their bolt-ropes. ot a 
point, not a gasket betrayed the — 
motion, No. breath was felt to cool the 
faces which the sultry air had parched, and 
which expectation fevered: the roll of the 
long seas seemed chained; the rest of the 
ocean appeared as a polished glass; while a 
quick, steady, tremulous shivering was felt 
Revnghaat the ship’s hull, and her crew 
momentarily ted the abyss to yawn and 
* close on them for ever. 
“ Thus, then, they remained staring with 
distended eyeballs on the approaching confu- 
sion of the waters, that traversed miles in 
‘seconds, and left distance far behind in its 
i career. No human voice was di 
tinguishable; their breasts = their 
pulses seemed clogged with the heavy-labour- 
ee eee —— Some 
mical decomposition of the atmosphere 
seemed to take place, as if those particles 
replete with life, which it once contained, 
had vanished; they inhaled the air, and yet 
it seemed to mock them, leaving behind the 
pangs of suffocation. In an instant more, 
and it had overtaken them. As far as the 
eye could reach, a-head or a-stern, all was 
one stream of fire and foam, while the same 
view presented itself on either side for a eon- 
siderable way. The brine boiled up around 
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them, mounting the gangway and splashing 
in the face of Shon caslosity had led 
them too near. Still the air was unmoved— 
the sense of ion intense, while the 
ship trembled beneath their feet, as if en- 
dowed with the living and animate compre- 
hension of her crew.” 


Locusts. 
Caumer tells us—“ The Hebrews had several 
sorts of locusts, which are not known among 
us: the old historians‘and modern travellers 
remark, that locusts are very numerous’ in 


hibition against using locusts, it is 

questioned but that these creatures 

were commonly eaten in Palestine, and the 
neighbouring countries.” 

Dr. Shaw, Niebuhr, Russell, and many 


Caen in 
such vast numbers, as to cause a famine in 
a 


many countries. Syria and ae ogee 
were -over-run by them in 677. . 3 
immense swarms took their flight from the 


eastern regions into the west, and destroyed 
all vegetables, not even sparing the bark of 
trees, or the thatch of houses, after de- 
vouring the crops of corn, grass, &c. Their 
daily marches were observed to be about 


credible hosts afflicted Poland, 
and all. the adjoining territories, 
the sun. with their numbers, and ravaging all 
the fruits of the earth. The 1747 and 
1748, afforded a memorable instance of the 
ravages of these insects in Germany and 
other parts of Europe, as far north ape) 


allachia, 
darkeni 


land. In the eastern parts of the wor 
such flights of locusts appear more = fre 


quently than in. Europe; and it is. often 
mere IL of extraordinary character and striking 


i necessary for the governors of particu. 
+ See also Mirror, vol. xv. p. 105i 
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ar provinces to command a certain number 
of the military to take the field against 
armies of- locusts with.a train of artillery. 
Sometimes. pestilential fevers have been 
raised by great quantities of dead aoe 
P. T. W. 





* Fine Acts. 


each side whereof is near two feet broad at 
the bottom, but upwards more:tapering. On 
the west side of the stone we. have’ three 
draughts, which evidently enough manifest 
the stone to.be Christian’” . 

“ Mr. Smith, in his communication to.the 
Gentlemun’s Magazine for 1742, page: 333, 
says he conceives this to be a sepulchral 
monument of a Danish king slain in battle ; 
yet agrees with the bishop, that it might 
also have-been designed as a standing monu- 
ment of the conversion of the Danes to 
Christianity, which might have happened on 
the loss of their king, and therefore both be 
celebtated by it. He goes on to say, ‘that 
the monument is Danish, appears incontestible 
from the characters; Scottish and Pictish 
monuments having nothing but hierogly- 
phics, and the Danish both:- and except 
Bridekirk font, (also in this county,) it ap- 

ats to be the only monument of 
eft in Britain. ” 

“ Mr. Hutchinson, in his History of Cum- 
berlund, says, ‘ There is no doubt that this 
was a place of sepulture; for, on opening the 
yround on the east and west sides, about the 

pth of six feet, human bones were found 
of a large size, but much broken and dis- 
turbed, together with several pieces of rusty 
iron. The ground had been broken up be- 
fore by persons, who either searched for 


) treasure, or laboured, like us, with curiosity. 


‘Whether the checkers were designed or not 
for the arms of the family of Vaux, or De 
Vallibus, must be a matter of mere conjecture ; 


© we are inclined’to think that armorial bear- 


PILLAR AT BEWCASTLE. 


Tuis curious relic of antiquity has, indeed, 
puzzled the inquirers of modern times. It 
stands in the churchyard of St. Mary, at 
Beweastle, Cumberland, at some little dis- 
tance from the remains of the castle... It is 
engraved in Sir Walter Scott’s splendid work, 
Border Antiquities, in the letter-press:. of 
which we find the following descriptive 
notes; but Sir Walter has not even ventured 
an opinion of his own, as to the age or object 
of the monument. 

“ In Bishop Gibson’s edition of Camden’s 
Britannia, it is thus described: ‘In -the 
churchyard is a cross of one entire square 
stone, about 20 feet: high, and curiously 
wrought; there is an inscription too, but the 
letters are so dim, ‘that they are not legible: 
but seeing the cross is checkered like the 
arms of the family of Vaux, we may suppose 
that it has been ‘erected by some of them.’ 
Bishop Nicholson’ says, ‘ it is one entire 
freestone, of about five yards in height. The 
figure of it inclines to a square pyramid, 


ings were not in use at the same time with 
the Runic characters,’ ** 

The mention of Runiec characters is some- 
what vaguely introduced in this passage; 
but, according to another and more recent 
authority, the Runes had more to do with 


this monument than Sir Walter’s quotation — 


would lead the hasty reader to imagine. Mr. 
Francis Palgrave, F: 8.S. and F.S. A.’ in 
the first, and we to observe, the onl 
published portion, of his History of England, 
has figured the Bewcastle wonder as one of 
his pretiily drawn illustrations. He plainly 
calls it a “ Runic pillar,” and explains that 
“ before the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, 
they employed-certain mysterious characters 
denominated Runes,” which the heathen 
Teutons believed to ical powers. 
Their origin ascends into. the most remote 
antiquity, and Mr.: Palgrave gives a few of 
the letters named after trees, &c.; but, 
mising as this gentleman is at the outset, 
we were unpre for the information that 
the Runes “ have been explained by the 
learned, with more satisfaction to themselves 
than to their readers,—who are often strangely 
by the most si conflict of 
opinions amongst their guides.” Then, lo! 
© Border Antiquities; vol, ii, p.197,198, . . « 
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he quotes the very mystery we sought to 
unravel: “ thus, an inscription upon a pillar 
at Bewcastle, which, in’ the eye of the re- 
nowned Olaus Wonnius, ‘ Reno 
satu runa stena thissa’— Reno fixed this 


Runiec stone,’—is int jed by the ingenious 


amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, and that they employed the ancient 
characters for ical charms. And the 
Danish population of Northumbria certainly 
retained the Runes till the Conquest, as is 
proved by the Bewcastleand Bridekirk monu- 
json and many others of a similar descrip- 


The principal side of the pillar, as will be 
seen by the Cut, bears the inscription, with 
two figures above, and one below: the upper- 
- most group being probably intended to repre- 
sent the Virgin and Child. 


® Hist. Eng. Anglo-Saxon Period, vol. {. p. 147-9. 


Pew Books. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

[Tux 20th volume of the Library of Enter- 

taining Knowledge, just published. ig devoted 

to a popular description of the Elgin and 
ilageian Marbles in the British Museum, 


by clearly written text, and about a hundred 
us 





concise, and satisfactory style in which the 
volume is executed, we quote, abridged, the 
introductory chapter, explaining in a few 


The Elgin Marbles. 


though the public was in possession of every 
thing to give thems. general knowledge of 
the remains of ancient art at Athens, yet they 
had nothing to convey to artists, particularly 
to students, that which the actual 
i rapt cectually ive 
this tion, igi 
made a Seinsometlahiton, to his Majesty’s 
government; but the probability of i ing, 
an expense of an indefinite nature, and 
as to the successful issue of the undertaking, 
posal as a national object. Nothing, there- 


137 
fore, was done to promote Lord Elgin’s views 
in ee ' : 


ed saa oe pe mewn oe? Aacsml 
encou is ide procurin wings 
and casts — the ay f datchiteetar 
of Greece more especi spe- 
cimens existing at Athens, but applied to the 
King of Naples fur ission tu his 
Majesty’s painter, Giovanni Battista Lusieri, 
then * Taormina, Ae went rt Mr. Ha- 
miltont to Rome; upon a 

by Sir William Hamilton, engaged ve other 
artists, the best assistants Rome could afford, 
who accompanied him to Turkey.’ These 
five persons were, two architects,’ Signor 
Balestra, and a Jouns man of:the name of 
Ittar ; two modellers; and a ‘draughtsman, 
Theodore, a Calmue, of great talent a draw. 
ing antique fi nstan- 
These aby mph oe oa 


prog te May, 1800, when 
the French were in full of Egypt. 
They were sent, however, as: s0on as oppor- 


tunity offered, to Athens, where’ Lusieri’ 
wards joined them, and where, from: August, 
-1800, to the month of April, 1801, they were 
principally employed in making drawings, at 
a very considerably expense on the part of 
Lord Elgin. © © : i 4 
ion to the irs’ it 
» the 
) about 
the middle of the summer’of 180}, all: diff - 
caived vay vanaghr espulaes Samana tens 
ceived very ‘stro: 
pe feene oF 
. Hunt, the c in o f , to 
the Vaivode of Athens and the Disdar of the 
Acropolis, and which allowed his: lordship’s 
agents not only to “ fix scaffolding round 
ancient Temple of the Idols,” as the Par. 
thenon was called, “and to mould the orna- 


Elgin subsequently visited Athens himself 
while at Constantinople Tepre- 
sentations from Lusieri on te most daily 
injury which the originaix 
from the violent — of 
were engaged in 

i in order to di 


the Turks, who 
dispose of the frag: 


piecemeal, I 
ments to travellers, he was at induced 
pase magne te Sa of w pieces of 
pture, thus some years spent in 
the operation, succeeded in aequitng all 
those — statues and alti, and 


esa ich are now called the Elgin mar- 


William Richard Hamilton, » afterwards 
B: Minister at Naples, in . : 
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ip’a departure from Turkey 


rew five out of the m4 waite 


operations 
es might tend. to make his collection more 
complete. 
In. 1833, Me. Perceval. was one to 
recommend the sum of 30,000/. to be 


offer was declined on the 

who. still continued to add to his treasures, 
As late as 1812, eighty cases additional to 
the collection arrived in England. 

In 1815, the negotiation was renew 
Lord in offering, in a petition to. the 
House of Commons, to transfer the pro 
of his collection to the public, upon s' 
conditions as the house might deem advi- 
sable, after an inquiry upon evidence into its 
merits and value. 

- Anthe House of Commons this proposal 
met with a partial opposition. * * * The 
Committee to whom inquiry concerning the 
collection was referred, came to a unanimous 
ponent eM ra EY A 

ms, an opinion distinctly expressed in the 
Repo wh wach gai their exami- 


They stated that, before Lord Elgin’s de- 


bi ark Constantinople, he conamunicated 
eee on of bringing home casts and 
m Athens, for the benefit and 

pi kom bof the fine arts in this country, 
Dundas, 


to Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, and Mr. - 
suggesting to them the proprict of consi- 
dering it as a national object, Gt to be under 
taken..and carried -into effect at the publie 
expense ; but that this recommendation was 
in no degree encouraged, either at that time 
or afterwards. 
objec a at various times an 
t with the French government to obtain 
possession of some of these valuable remains ; 
eotinhouseel pene according to the tes- 
timony of Lord Aberdeen and others, that 
at no great distance of time have 
a that government from their 
bn granny we . pomerareere eH 
secured for this 
__ Chandler says that Meosai, rangyral 
was ambitious to enrich Venice with 


ed, heavy amount, from 1799 to 1803, of 


of these, oy means of divers rane from 
the distant islands of Calymna, Cos, &c.;+ 
the unfavourable exchange of 3 the 
eost of erecting convenient and sufficient 
buildings for marbles when arrived in 
London; @ ing the casts, and attend- 
ance on the collection ; formed a aud 
4400, 
including 23,2402 for the interest of money ; 
and, according to a lemental accompt 
continued from 1803. to 1816, to no less a 
sum than 74,000/. including the same sum 
for interest. 

Two valuations, and only two in detail, of 
the colleetion were laid before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, differing most 
widely in the particulars, as well as in the 
total. One from Mr. Richard Payne Kni 
amounted to’ 25,0002, the other from Mr. 
William Richard Hamilton amounted to 
60,800/. The only other sum mentioned as 
a money price, was. in the evidence of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, who named 35,0002. as a 
conjectural ‘estimate of the whole, without 
entering into particulars.’ 

The committee having ascertained the 
prices paid for other Sally fort agree of 
marbles, more espec rt ‘ownleyan 
Marbles, and those from /®gina, and from 
Phigaleia in Arcadia, came to the resolution 
that they should not be justified, in behalf 
of the public, if they: were to recommend to 
the House any extension of Mr. Perceval’s 
offer to a greater amount than 5,000/. Under 
all the circumstances of the case they j 
35,0004. to be a reasonable and nt 

ice for this collection. The act of the 

islature by which it was procured for the 
pant was dated July 1, 1816. -The Policy 
oO 
oie 


the spoils of Athens; and, by an attempt to The 


take down the principal group of the western 
pediment, hastened its ruin. 


. The nary the’ formation. Te 


* See yt a blogg ge nga foy —hendie = He 
in , Sto, 1810, 
smioges in 
ouffier’s Museum were 
Bir John Hobhotise was there in 18 
expresses it, ‘the same Arseny which sah but 
nability reve’ them from Jour- 
‘ney througit ‘Alba, c, y 3A6, Rote, ; 


ra yacht, 


‘an Buglhe = ta 
an * 
ten off rrp copper t witht no other 
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leyan Galleries in the British 
[In these times, what can be more astound- 


secipnaa soma Aemccnde thse ag Soe “i i 
magnifi- 


ings spring up around us, than 
exnce of] 
Grecian Temples. 


In respect. to the dimensions of Grecian 


one of the largest was that of Diana € 


at Ephesus. It was 425 feet long by 220 
broad : ne columns - were 60 feet in height. 
The temple of Jupiter at igeotum, de- 
sctibed by Diodorus Seuhen, ae te feet in 
length by 60 in width. The latter measure- 
ment, however, is generally admitted as a 
mistake in the text for 160; since the. great 
temple of Selinus, the mext in size, was 331 
feet in h by 16] in breadth; and sixty 
feet of width with the length is an 
impossibility. temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, at Athens, was 259 feet long by 96 in 
width, That of the Parthenon, 228 by 102. 
The larger temple at Pwestum, 195 feet four 
inches by 78 feet ten. Fhe temple at Segeste, 
190 feet by 76 feet eight inches. The temple 
of Syracuse, 172 by 74. That of Corinth, 
160 feet by 109. . The temple of Apollo 
Epicurius at Phigaleia, 124 feet by 47. That 
of Juno at Agvigentum, 124 feet by 54 feet 
seven, The smaller temple at Pestum, 107 
feet by 47. The temple of Theseus, 104 feet 
by 45. The 
was 96 feet by 45. The joint temple of 
Minerva Polias and Ereetheus, 74 feet long 
by 38 in width; the columns 22 feet high. 


Manners aud Customs. 


BRICK THA. 


Tux Mongols, and most of the Nomases of 
i Asia, make use-ef this. tea: it serves 
them both for food and drink. The Chinese 
on a great trade in it, but never drink 
hemselves. Inu the tea manufactories, 
which are for the most part. in the Chinese 





temple of Jupiter, at Angina, do 


is chiefly used for 
opium is pre- 


The Malwa opium has lately been in great 
demand at Canton; whilst that of Patna and 
Benares, as well as that of and 
Turkey, have declined in credit. is de- 
notes that the destructive habit of chewing 
opium is gaining ground in China. Thus 

reeords of trade si a commentary upon 
the morals of a country Fernanpo: 


Che Pudlic Journals. 





SPECIMENS OF IRISH MINSTRELSY > 
. KEEN ON YOUNG DRINAN. 
Said to-have been eomposcd, about r 
by the nurse of a boy named Driven oe chctesmeon 
panied his funeral from Cork to Carrigaline. 
. fA ing to the tradition respecting this 
; Langlais Se elarsereeneee 
entertained an enmity towards her husband’s 
family ; and, roused by the boast respecting 
her fatherin-law’s abundant table, in. the 
sixth verse, she replied in a severe commen- 
tary. Whether this produced a_ rejoinder 
from the prima donna, or whether (as is very 
improbable) she remained silent under the 


? insult, 1 am unable to state, having faithfully 


translated all (and it is apparently a mere 
fragment) that I obtained. ] 
The of my heart and the of my years, 
The child of my breast, aioe rap ee had 
Lies there !—and. I see through the mist of my: tears, 
Iw the darkness of death, thet my has 
perished. 


pai mart dngymi 1 Ay mh = a hoe namin 
ovideout, from the fact that 9,000 dollars have been 


given at Pekin for a chest, worth omy 800at Canton, 
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With clothing and victuals, the nvedy and 
Myc th the cold of 
ist ate _ 

Vy a 9 


owe 


And 

To give her, and butter, and whey, 
‘Ab the bo France he ld pol un hie 

” Phe Spether’s sister-in-law replies: 

May a Lore raw and scalding be yours for the 

So poor maa! to his wit’s end was 
Ten 5 

Your fresh fish—the limpet picked up on the coast, 

Your Potatoes — the small things tu pigs only 


Your butter slocaune—that’s the scum of the sfrand, 
Your honey — from sea-comb flung up by the 


ocean. 
Your whey—the sour milk from a dead woman's 
And the best wine of France—you're a fool, I’ve a 

., KEEN FOR YOUNG RYAN. 


[An address from the mother of a y 
man, to the keeners who. were hired to atte: 


he p 
of the young man is traflition N 
gy judging from the 


, the cut or wounded potatoes put aside 
snail petelote is con- 


That picked out and sold the big minions [a 


3 To portion off Joan: the crehas eat at home, 
adip (a relish) made of salt and boiled 


FUERERERLEEE- 
eH 


i y. 
fae Oe Ord cores & ath to certain 


ith never-faillng spring i 


Had ye voices like the mountain, 
Then my lost child ye might sing. 


’ Keeners! let your soug not falter— 


He was as the hawthorn fair ; 
Lowly at the Virgin’s altar 

will his mother kneel in prayer. 
Prayer is to calm the spirit, 

When P mene is sweetly sung ; 
Death h mortal flesh t 

Why age lament the young ? 
*Twas the banshee’s lonely wailing— 
onal hatred cory 

tw jowly. cst 
O’er the bleak and gcony heath, 


Through the holy mother, . 
And her babe, our Saviour best, 


~~ Hearts that of this world are weary®® 


Will im heaven find joy aud rest...-. .. 
ed Fraser’s Magazine. 


A DINNER IN JAMAICA. 


+.A spirit which is su 


ibernicé, wary. 


ved in Ire- 
by 


* ¥ Aholy well, or fountain, is supposed never to be 


wae 





Bena 


= 
id 
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tise up before me after the the ge 
years, under the influence of a good fire 

a glass of old Madeira. Take the following 
sample of Jamaica High Jinks as one of 
many. On a certain occasion, I had gone to 
dine with Mr. Isaac Shingle, an extensive 
American merchant, and a most estimable 
man, who considerately sent his gig down to 
the wherry-wharf for me. At six o’clock I 
arrived at my friend’s mansion, situated in 
the upper part of the town—a spacious, one- 
story house, overshadowed by two fine, old 
trees, and situated back from the street about 
ten yards: the intervening space being laid 
out in a beautiful, little garden, raised consi- 
derably above the lével of the adjoining 
thoroughfare, from which it was divided by a 
low parapet wall, surmounted by a green 
painted, wooden railing. There was a flight 
of six brick steps from the street to the gar- 
den, and you ascended from the latter to the 
house itself, which was raised on brick pil- 
lars, a fathom high, by another stair of eight 
broad marble slabs. The usual veranda, or 
piazza, ran alung the whole front, beyond 
which you entered a large and lofty, but very 
darksome hall, answering to our European 
drawing-room, into which the bed- rooms 
opened on each side. It did strike me at 
first as odd, that the principal room in the 
house should be a dark dungeon of a place, 
with nothing but borrowed lights, until I 
again recollected that darkness and cool- 
ness were convertible terms within the tro- 
pics. Advancing through this room, you 
entered, by a pair of folding-doors, on a v 
handsome dining-room, situated in what, 
believe, is called a back jamb—a sort of out- 
tigger to the house, fitted all round with 
movable blinds, or jealoustes, and open like 
a lantern to all the winds of heaven except 
the west, in which direction the main body 
of the house warded off the sickening beams 
of the setting sun ;—and how sickening they 
are, let the weary sentries under the pillars 
of the Jamaica viceroy’s house in Spanish 
town tell, reflected as they were there from 
the hot brick walls of the palace. 

This room again communicated with the 
back-yard, in which the negro-houses, kitchen, 
and other offices were situated, by a wooden 
stair, of the same elevation as that in front. 
Here the table was laid for dinner, covered 
with the finest diaper, and snow-white nap- 
kins, and silver wine-coolers, and silver forks, 
and fine steel, and cut glass, and cool green 

-glasses, with lime leaves floating 
within, and tall wax-lights. shaded from the 
breeze in thin glass barrels, and an epergne 
filled with flowers, with a fragrant fresh- 

lime-in each of the small leaf-like 

and valtcellars with red peppers in 
them, &c. &c., that made the tout ensemble 
the most captivating imaginable to a hungry 
man. 


ever was in, it is a ‘most difficult 

ger to ascertain the real 

the present, w all the parti 
mate, there were so 7 


generall 

cany ; while an equally respectable elderly 

man, with a slight touc Sah cope sole his 

head, was christened Old ly in the West, 
kept his head still; so, 

whether some of the names of the present 

nme real or fictitious, I really cannot 


First, there was Mr. Seco, a very neat, 
erage little man, fectly well- 
red, and full of French Then 
came Mr. Eschylus Stave, a tall, raw-boned, 

Inf i ray - 


and kind, as I often enced during my 
sojourn in the west, only sometimes a little 

ppery and entative: Then came Mr. 
Taeob Bumble, a sleek, fat-pated Scotchman. 
Next I was introduced to Mr. Alonzo Smooth- 
pate, a very handsome fellow, with an un- 
common share of natural good breeding and 

liteness. <r I clapperclawed, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the country, a violent 
shake of the paw being the Jamaica infeft- 
ment to acquaintanceship, Mr. Percales, whom 
I took for a foreign Jew some how or another; 
at first, from his uncommon name, until I 
heard him speak, and perceived he was an 
Englishman: indeed, his fresh complexion, 
very neat person, and gentlemanlike deport- 
ment, when I had time to reflect, would of 
themselves have disconnected him from all 
Perm aead a Then came 
a long, -complexioned, curly-pated, sli 
of a lad, with white teeth, and high “4 
marked features, considerably pitted with 
smali-pox 


familiarly addressed as the Don, although I 
believe his real name was Mr. Lucifer Long- 
tram. Then there was Mr. Aspen Tremble, 


wearing hair-powder and a we 
e 


leped 
ally 

ly in 
3 and the 


Nicodemus ; and a very devil of a 

of the name of Rubiochicho, a great 
wickedness with Master 
last in this eventful history was a staid, 
sedate-looking, elderly young man, of the 
name of Onyx Steady, an extensive i 
merchant, with a species of dry caustic teadi 
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ness about’ him: that' was dangerons zh 

We sat down, Isaac Shingle doing the ko: 

nours, confronted by Kechylus Stave, and’ all 
leasant. 


im; and his countenance fell; and lying 
back-on his chair, he gave a deep sigh. But, 
“ Mr. Bumble, that breast, if you please— 
thank you,”—“ Mr. Bumble, that back, if 


please,” succeeded each other rapidly, place 


Yntil’ all that remained of the last of the 
ducklings was a beautiful little leg, which, 
under cover of the following story, Jacob can- 
nily smuggled on to his own plate. 

“Wh @ most remarkable cir- 


neighbour to our friend Shi i 
being only divided b » about 
eight feet high. 


OUT 
a bnick 
ell, my dressing-room 
window looks out on this wall, between which 
and the house I have my duck-pen”—— 
“ Your what ?” said I. 


“ My poultry-yard, as I like to see the 
cota fed tayselt? and I was particular! 
admiring two. beautiful ducklings which 
had. been carefully fattening for a whole 
week”—(here our friend’s voice — and a 
tear glistened in his eye)—“ when one, 
and then another, juga out of the little 
pond, and successively made a grab at some- 
thing which I could not see, and imme- 
diately to shake their wings, and 
struggle with their feet, as if they were 
dancing, until, as with one accord,—deuce 
take me !”—(here he almost blubbered aloud) 
—‘‘if they did not walk up the brick wall 
with all the deliberation in the world, merel 
hel ing themselves over the top by a cau 
flatt their wings; and where they have 

none of Shingle’s e know.’ 

“Pu ee for t , Julius,” said 
Longtram, at this juncture, to a servant, whe 
whipped qveptin int from under Bumble’s 
arm before he 


ties of Bumble’s premises, he by way of 


THE MIRROR. 
. adding his quota to the entertainment, baited 


two hooks with of raw joes, and 
throwing them over the wall, in conjunc. 
i ith Julius the Black, hooked up the 


By and by, as the evening wore on, I saw 
the Longtram lad ing demonstrations to 
bring ona ral dri 

nobly by Rabiochicho ; and I grieve 
to say it, I was noways loth, nor indeed were 
any of the company. There had been a great 
deal of mirth and frolic during dinner—all 
within proper bounds, however; but as the 
night made upon us, we set more sail—more, 
as it turned out, than some of us had ballast 
for—when, lo! towards ten of the clock, up 
started Mr. jus, to give us a speech. 
His seat was at bottom of the table, with 
the back of his chair close to the door that 
opened into the yard; and after he had got 
his breath out, on I forget what topic, he sat 
down, and lay back on his balanced chair, 
stretching out his long legs with com. 
mcy. However, they did not prove a 
sufficient counterpoise to his very square 
shoulders, which, obeying the laws of i 
tation, destroyed his equilibrium, and see 
him a somersault, when exit Eschylus Stave, 
Esq., head foremost, with » formidab 


relled up in a puncheon, and was cantando. 
through the bung-hole; then Rubiochico 
sang, and the Don sang, and we all sang and 
bumpered away; and Mr. Seco on the 
table, and gave us the newest rille step ; 
and in fine, we were all i 
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Dow caught Shingle round the waist, and 
ipping him bodily out of his chair, carried 
him i ant Seaene into the hall, now 
well.lit up, and laid him on a sofa; and” 
returning, coolly installed himself in his seat, 

In a little, we heard the squeaking of a 
pig in the street, and our friend Shingle’s 
voice high in oath. I sallied forth to see the 
cause of the uproar, and found our host en- 

in single combat, with a drawn sword. 
stick, that agate blue and bright in the 
moonbeam, his antagonist being a stron 
porker, that he had taken for a town- > 
and had hemmed into a commer formed by the 
stair and the garden-wall, which, on being 
pressed, made a dash between his spindle- 
- shanks, and fairly capsized him into my 
arms. I carried him back to his couch again; 
and thinking it was high time to be off, as I 
saw that Smoothpate, and Steady, and Nico- 
demus, and the more com eo of the 
company, had already absconded, I seized my 
hat, and made sail in the direction of the 
former’s — apes he to sleep, when 
that devi gtram up to me. 

“Hillo, my little pec Ag heave-to a 
bit, and take me with you. Why what és 
that ? what the deuce és that?” We were at 
this time ing along under the dark 
piazza of a long line of low, wooden houses; 
every now and then thundering against the 
thin boards, or bulkheads, that constitute the 
side next the street, making, as we could dis- 
tinctly hear, the inmates start and snort in 
the inside, as they turned themselves in their 
beds. In the darkest part of the piazza, 
there was the figure of a man, in the attitude 
of a telescope levelled on its stand, with its 
head, as it were, countersunk or morticed into 
gaint ition. Tipsy as we both were, 
we stopped in great surprise. 

- _ “ Hang it, Cringle,” said the Don, his phi- 


y utterly at fault, “the trunk of a man thei 


without a head! How is this ?” 
“Why, Mr. Longtram,” I replied, “this is 
our friend Mr. Smoothpate, or I mistake 
”» 


“Let me see,” said . “If it be 
him, he used to hav ad somewhere, I 
know. Let me see. Oh, it is him 1 are 
right, my boy; and here és his head all, 
and a devil of a size it has grown to since 
dinner-time to be sure. But I know his fea- 
tures—bald pate—high forehead and cheek- 
bones. ” 


Nota Bene.—We were still in the piazza, 
where Smoothpate was og a y pre- 
sent in the body, but the head was within 
the house, and altogether, as I can avouch, 

d the Don’s ken. 

“ Where ?” said I, ing about ;—“ 

odd, for deuce take me if I can see his ‘ 
» he has none—a phenomenon—four 


legs and a tail, but no head, as I am a gen- A round 


tleman,—lively enough, tov, he is,—don’t 


- which we 


% Zounds,, man, don’t bother!” cried I, 
“that is not his head, any how, it is his but- 
end—his stern, man.” 

We could now hear 


illotine—thus nailing him, 

he had bolted, and left his head in 

. We now entered, and i i 

really Don-Alonzo’s flushed, but very 

some countenance, that was grinni 

from where it was fixed, like a large 

rose stuck against the wall. After a 

laugh we relieved him ; and being now 

by Percales, who came up in his gig, wi' 
we 


at us 
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MODERATION. 

Owen Feurnam says:—“ Nothing 
greatness last like pga tte use 
rity. Haughty and te minds 


ir owners with 


joyed it long. Ifit be nota wonder, it is yet 
and all we observe mora 


that sojourned with him in his low estate. 
Commonly, we think then of worthy deeds ; 
promise ourselves to. do, if we had: 


Nobility will check at the 
heart will fasten fnends 
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He 


5 


ri 
ib f 
plireryy 


Promise “in 
iament of 


*s Word should be ahoays sacred. 


s. It is, indeed, 
t any difference. between 


tween good, peb 
good glasses. —Curtis, on she Eye. ; 


bated; forthe astiol of light‘asd'eke acing 
thus excluded, and the organ rigidly com- 


. pressed, ophthalmia, and even total blind- 





the name of La shoo, 


“ wax 


to have:-read, 
any where else of such a method of sending 


secret documents; which at the same time 
Ere z Frernanvo. 


ness, is not unfrequently the consequence of 
what being perhaps merely a slight flow of 
humour, or a little extravasated blood, would 
have subsided in a few days, if judiciously 
treated, or even if left to itseit.—. bed. . 
Origin of the name Muslin —The city of 
Mosul, formerly the capital of on 
stands upon the right or western ‘hank of the 
Tigris, Opposite to the site of ancient Nine- 
veh. “ All those cloths: of: gold “and ‘silk 
which we, the Venetians, (says: Marco Polo,) 
call muslins, are of the manufacture of Mosul. 
It. is not improbable that the city of Mosul 
being at that time one of the greatest entre. 
pots of eastern epmmerce, may ha 
the appellation to vatiol - productions | 
loom conveyed ftom thence'to the Mediter- 
ranean. Inwes. 
How many amusing and ridiculous scenes 
should we witness in this world; if each pair 
of men that secretly laugh at. each other, 


_ Were to laugh at each other aloud. 


¥ r . Tre. 
Dress is a foolish thing, and yet. it is not 
foolish to be well d i | a 
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